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“PREAMBLE 
Both aor gti ay: and the book on which it is based constitute a core 
part of the activities of a widening network of activists, researchers, and 
policy makers who are concerned with developing alternative frameworks and 
methods to attain our goals of economic and social justice, peace, and 
development free of all forms of oppression by gender, class, race, and 
nation. Most of us draw our experiences from action and research within the 
women's movements of the past few years; yet this effort is inclusive of al] 


those who share in our broad visions for society. 


The project, Vevelopment Alternatives with Women for a New Era (DAWN), 
has grown from small seeds planted in Bangalore, India in August 1984. Often, 
to the surprise of those involved in its nurturance, women and men of 
differing ideologies have been able to find common understandings under its 
rubric about the linkages between equality, development and peace. What we 
hope to build are new visions, strategies and methods not just for women, but 


for society as a whole, and especially for the poor and oppressed. 


As part of this process, individuals and groups from al] regions of the 
world have held meetings, contributed ideas, comments, and suggestions, and 
come together for discussion and debate so as to shape the project to their 
needs. This exchange is the most vital part of the entire process, one by 
Which the book was nurtured as the collective effort of many who gave of their 
time, experiences, Creativity, and knowledge in a spirit of solidarity and 


Cooperation. The authors wish to stress that the collective process which 
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were provided in part by the Population Council. Support for publication and 
dissemination of the book was given by the Norwegian Agency for International 
Development (NORAD) and the Christian Michelsen Institute. Publication of 
this summary was made possible by FINNIDA and the Institute of Development 


Studies, University of Helsinki. 


Many other organizations and people believe in the aims of this project, 
and have come to view it as their own. They are so numerous that it is not 
possible to acknowledge them except in this collective manner. Their energy 


and commitment will continue to sustain this process. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Throughout the UN Vecade for Women it has been assumed that women's main 
problem in the Third World has been insufficient participation in an otherwise 
unquestionable process of growth and development. Increasing women's 
participation and access and improving their share of the development pie were 
seen as necessary and sufficient to bring about dramatic changes in their 
economic and social position. Our experiences now lead us to challenge this 
belief. Such challenges have been made before, but only in the last two or 


three years have they begun to coalesce. 


we can no longer assume that the development process as it has evolved in 
most Third World countries has been either beneficial or even harmless to the 
people living there. We see crises of growing impoverishment and inequality, 
food insecurity and famine, financial and monetary instability, environmental 
problems and population pressures in Third World countries. Among the 
reactions to these pressures are increased militarization, domestic repression 
and foreign aggression. We also see both a growing sense of hopelessness 
about the world's poor and cutbacks in aid to multilateral agencies by some of 
the richest, most powerful and most militaristic nations. We argue that human 
survival is now the world's most pressing problem, that women's contribution 
as workers and managers of human welfare is central to the ability of 
households, communities and nations to tackle the crisis of survival, and that 
the empowerment of women is therefore essential for the emergence of new, 


creative and cooperative solutions to the crisis. 


As part of this process of empowerment, we need to reaffirin and Clarify 
our understanding of feminism. We recognize that there can be diverse 
meanings of feminism, each responsive to the needs and issues of women in 
different regions, societies, and times. This is because of our understanding 
that feminism is a political movement, and as such expresses the concerns of 
women from different regions and backgrounds. Like all political movements, 
it can be diverse in its issues, immediate goals, and methods adopted. But 
beneath this diversity, feminism has as its unshakeable core a commitment to 
breaking down the structures of gender subordination and a vision for women as 
full and equal participants with men at al] levels of societal life. However , 
&@ political movement that is potentially global in scope needs flexibility, 
openness, and sensitivity to issues and methods as defined by different groups 
of women for themselves. Such a recognition of diversity allows women to form 
alliances with other organizations, to assert the need for autonomy, or to 
work within existing organizations as appropriate. It enables women to debate 
the connections between various imnediate issues and to link the struggle 
against gender subordination to those against national, racial, and class 
oppression where these issues are bound together, and depending on the 


politics and potential of other organizations. 


While we refer to this as a Third World perspective, it includes all who 
Share in our vision and who are committed to working towards its fulfilment. 
In the same way, although we focus on poor women as a starting point for 
understanding development, our vision, strategies and methods are addressed to 


all women. We do not address the experience of socialist countries which have 


followed different development strategies, but we hope our focus on the 
development experience of women in non-socialist Third World countries will 
better enable us to understand the problems faced by societies in transition 
to socialism. Dialogue on the socialist experience with women from these 


countries will be part of the next stage of our work. 


GENDER AND CLASS IN DEVELOPMENT EXPERIENCE 


From the Vantage Point of Poor Women 


Women make up the majority of the world's poor, unemployed and 
economically and socially disadvantaged. Since development is supposed to 
remove poverty, provide access to dignified employment and reduce social and 
economic inequalities, assessing its success in this regard from the 
perspective of poor women makes sense. Women's work in food production and 
processing, fuel and water provision and childcare, health care and sanitation 
is vital to the survival of communities, and assessing the impact of 
development strategies on these needs from the perspective of women also makes 
sense. Finally, women are widely involved in trade, services and industry 
(both traditional and highly technological) and the impact of development on 
technology, employment, incomes and working conditions in these sectors is of 
interest not only to the women who work in them but to the economy at large. 
The vantage point of poor women enables us to both evaluate the extent to 
which development strategies benefit or harm the poorest and most oppressed 
sections of the population and judge their impact on a range of sectors and 


activities crucial to development. 


It is important to note that women's experiences with processes of 
economic growth, commercialisation, and market expansion are determined by 
both gender and class. Existing economic and political structures tend to be 
highly inequitable between nations, classes, genders, and ethnic groups. 

These structures are often the historical legacy of colonial domination. 
Post-colonial development processes and strategies have often exacerbated 
these inequities, and in some instances even worsened the levels of absolute 
poverty. As a result, the survival of large sections of the population in the 


Third World has become increasingly uncertain and vulnerable. 


For women this vulnerability is further reinforced by traditional systems 
of female subordination that typically limit women's access to and control 
Over the productive resources of land and labour, impose sexual divisions of 
labour (in which women's work is accorded lower status) and restrict women's 
physical mobility. While the forms of women's subordination vary across 
regions, historical periods and Classes, the roots of this subordination are 
everywhere ingrained in the consciousness of both men and women and reinforced 


by religious beliefs, cultural practice and educational systems. 


Traditional systems of female subordination have been considerably 
changed by the forces of economic growth and modernization. Nonetheless they 
persist, though in some cases, the direct control imposed on women in male- 
dominated rural households has been replaced by more impersonal controls 
within the labour market. The conclusion of the Decade's research is that 
with a few exceptions women's relative access to economic resources, income 


and employment has worsened, their burdens of work have increased, and their 


relative and absolute health, nutritional and education status has declined. 
A clearer understanding of the reasons for this must be sought in those wider 


development processes which affect poor women. 


The Colonial Heritage 


Despite wide differences in culture, history and political institutions, 
most of the countries of the Third World show little variation in the patterns 


and consequences of development. They share 


- an unfavourable location in the international economy 
- vulnerability to the cycles of the international market 


- profound inequalities in land ownership, control over resources and 
access to income and employment and 


- lack of such basic needs as adequate nutrition, health, housing, water, 


energy, sanitation and education for significant sections of the 
population. 


As scholars and analysts now recognise, these problems are in part the 
legacy of colonial systems. The colonial system not only drained the 
resources and wealth of the colonies, it created export enclaves in 
agriculture, mining and other sectors, suppressed the manufacturing potential 
of the colonies, destroyed traditional crafts through imports of manufactured 
goods and transfered formerly self-supporting communities through forced 


commercialisation and the introduction of private property in land. 


The specific pattern varied from country to country. But the fact that 


large sections of the population were ‘Severely impoverished and that the seeds 


of environmental degradation, demographic pressure and land misuse were 


planted during the colonial era are well known. It is here that the roots of 


the current crisis of survival afflicting Third World populations, and women 


in particular, lie. 


Women's impoverishment under colonialism has been documented: their loss 
of traditional land-use rights with the introduction of private property in 
land; their displacement from employment and loss of income as traditional 
manufactures decayed; and the heavy burden they had to assume with meagre 
resources to feed and care for children, the aged and infirm as men migrated 
or were conscripted into forced labour. The colonial era thus not only laid 
the basis for the particular position of Third World countries in the world 
economy but added further layers to women's social, economic and political 


subordination. 


Resource Inequalities and "Open" Economic Policies 


With the exception of some “newl y-industrialising countries" (NICs), and 
a few other large countries like India, primary export enclaves persist in 
most Third World countries, and manufacturing remains Substantially 
undeveloped. Control over production, allocation and distribution (in both 
industrial and agricultural sectors, as well as in tourism and trade) is, 
furthermore, often in the hands of multinational corporations which 


subordinate national interests to that of their own profits and growth 


Strategies. 


Underlying the persistence of this situation are development strategies 
that have been geared to satisfy the requirements of an economy open to the 
flows of foreign private capital and the expansion of the foreign trade 
sector. These strategies are influenced by orthodox economic theories which 
see free trade and free capital flows as necessary for economic growth and 
development. Governments keen to adopt more inward-oriented, self-reliant 
development strategies find it difficult to withstand pressure to maintain 
open economy strategies exerted by both internal groups who stand to gain 
from the open economy, and by bilateral and mulilateral aid institutions and 


transnational corporations. 


In reality, only a few of the countries which have been following open, 
export-oriented strategies have gained positive results. Moreover, growth 
booms experienced by a number of NICs have been both accompanied by worsening 
or persisting inequalities and short-lived as balance of payments crises and 
the pressures of debt repayment have emerged. Only those countries which 
carried out prior agricultural reforms like South Korea and Taiwan have had 
sustained success in growth, employment generation and increased real income 
for large sections of the population (although under repressive political 


conditions). 


The impoverishing effects of open, export-oriented production on poor 
working women have been manifold. Women's access to land, labour, technology 
and credit appears to have worsened in rural areas in most parts of the Third 
world; when land reforms have been carried out they have often reduced women's 
control over land by ignoring their traditional use rights and giving title 


solely to males; landless women from poor households predominate as seasonal, 


casual and temporary labourers at lower wages than their male counterparts; 
agricultural mechanisation often worsens their economic position, reducing 
their employment and income; and women's workloads in tasks such as fuel 
gathering and water collection have increased as waste and common lands have 
become privatized and traditional tree cover exploitea for commercial 


purposes. 


Although employment for women in certain export-based industries has 
recently increased, the conditions of work in these industries (often located 
in free trade zones) are highly exploitive. Employment is often both insecure 
and short-term. The fact that women from poor households are in urgent need 
of income, nowever low, and that multinational corporations locate in these 
countries principally because of cheap female labour, pose a dilemma for those 
seeking to improve wages and conditions in these industries particularly as 


such efforts may result in their relocation elsewhere. 


The more common sites of women's manufacturing employment are in 
traditional crafts, in the informal sector, in export handicrafts, in certain 
modern industries like textile factories or agro-processing and in home-based 
Putting-out systems. In al] of these areas women are poorly paid and badly 


organised and the record of trade unions is a poor one. 


By far the largest numbers of women are found in the informal sector, in 
petty trade, commerce and services. Although low wages or income, poor 
working conditions and insecurity are common here, some of the most successful 


efforts at organising have sprung from poor, self-employed women engaged in 


this sector. The examples of the Self Employed Women's Association (SEWA -- 
Ahmedabad), the Working Women's Forum (Madras) and Rose Hall (St Vincent) both 
demonstrate that poor women can learn to organise themselves to great effect 
and counter the myth in trade union and bureaucratic circles that women are 


conservative and difficult to organise. 


Informal sector employment accounts for too large a proportion of total 
employment to be considered marginal, and many of its activities are vital to 
the economy. Raising the productive capacity of this sector and improving its 
working conditions will improve the living standards not only of producers 
within it but also of the large numbers of urban and poor workers who consume 


the many goods and services it creates. 


Basic Needs Strategies 


The "basic needs" approach, propagated in the 1970s by multilateral 
agencies, was targeted to tackle the problem of widespread poverty through 
lending and granting for projects which would improve nutrition, health, 
water, sanitation, housing and education. However since the approach in no 
way departed from the emphasis on commercialisation and envisaged no need for 
structural changes to address inequalities in, for instance, land holding, it 
failed to have any real impact. The strategy also continued to enploy a top- 


down approach to project identification, planning and implementation. 


There has been considerable discussion in development circles about the 


need for a "people-centred" approach to projects. Such an approach should 
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inform not only projects but the overall development policies within which 
they are framed. That is, overall policies (monetary, fiscal, agricultural, 
industrial and so on) must be directly oriented to meeting people's needs; 
planning for food security, employment creation, health and literacy, should 
not be relegated to secondary status, and people at the local level must be 
enabled to participate in policy and project decisions. Only in this way can 


basic needs really be met. 


Population Programs and Reproductive Rights 


The problem of growing poverty, in our view, is linked as much to reduced 
and inequitable access to land and other resources as it is to the pressure 


put on resources by rapid rates of population growth. 


In the last decade, population policies and approaches have shifted away 
from narrow, technology-oriented family planning progranmes to strategies 
which aim more broadly at improving health and education. The current 
thinking is that reducing infant and child mortality, educating parents 
(especially women) and raising rural incomes, women's employment, and legal and 
social status will, in themselves, provide incentives to limit family size. 
While this recognition of the links between women's autonomy over their lives 
and fertility control should be lauded, multilateral agencies and governments 


continue to treat women in an instrumental manner with respect to population 


programmes. 


There is little sensitivity to the fact that Third World women have mixed 


responses to methods available and that indeed methods available are al] 
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highly unsatisfactory; that Third World women continue to be treated as guinea 
pigs for new methods and that Depo Provera, which is banned in most industrial 
countries, continues to be widely dispensed to women in the Third World often 
with the knowledge of international agencies. More and more evidence is being 
uncovered by women activists and researchers showing that, under Third World 
conditions of sanitation, health care and female nutrition, many 
contraceptives being promoted have serious side-effects and even result in 


infertility. 


Control over reproduction is both a basic need and a basic right of all 
women and programmes that do not take account of the interests of women are 
unlikely to succeed. A genuine, people-oriented development necessitates the 
acknowledgment of this fundamental need and right. The problems of poor Third 
worla women are furthermore bound up in overall development processes and must 
be addressed at that level and in a way which acknowledges and builds on 
women's responsibilities in producing goods ana "reproducing" human beings. 
Only in this way will societies be able to tackle the full-blown crisis of 
reproduction (in its broadest sense) that now afflicts the poor. It is to the 
features of that crisis and to the possibility of discovering new visions and 


strategies that will strengthen poor people that we now turn. 
SYSTEMIC CRISES AND WOMEN'S POTENTIAL 
The Food-Fuel-Water Crisis 


During the past two decades, policy approaches towards food have almost 


single-mindedly emphasized expanding global or national agricultural 
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production and trade. When such approaches argued for export-cropping and 
international trade, they often led to a decline in national food self- 
reliance. But even in countries which had a Green Revolution, and therefore 
expanded national grain production, increases in total food production have 
not always been translatea into food access among poorer regions, occupational 
Classes or income groups. This has been due to serious inequities in 


landholding and unemployment among the landless. 


Such problems are worsened by the lack of integrated policies towards 
farming, timber use, and water management. The crises of food, water, and 
rural energy are linked together through environmental and demographic 
processes, themselves the result of short-sightea policies and existing power 
structures. While Grought is the single most important cause of food failure, 
drought is not caused exclusively by a shortage of rainfall. It often results 
from deforestation and soil erosion caused by poorly planned and unbalanced 
tree cutting for industrial use (pulp and paper mills, furniture factories, 
etc.), tree Cutting for urban ana rural energy or domestic energy needs under 
conditions of Shortage, damming, and diversion of perennial rivers or streams 
for hydro-electric purposes, and overgrazing or unsound agricultural 
practices, 

In addition, the shift of Previously waste and common lands to private 
hands reduces the availability of woody material that is the dominant form of 
domestic energy. This leads to severe rural energy shortages, which are 
wor senea by rapid rates of Population increase. The poor and landless also 


tend to lose access to forest produce as food and as sources of income. 
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It is being increasingly recognized that long-term solutions to these 
problems must be worked out in conjunction with local people, drawing on both 
their experience and stated needs, with policy and programme support from 
higher levels of decision-making. Such solutions can only be effective if 
women (especially the poor and landless) are acknowledged as the key human 


elements in the links between food, fuel, and water. 


Women are hardest hit by these interlinked crises. Yet their roles -- as 
crop producers, food processors and cooks, collectors of water and fuel, 
managers of family health and nutrition -- make them central to solving these 
problems. Where the poor have little earning power or control over income and 
land use, women's work is often the only means for coping with the crisis. 
Requirements for resolving the crisis are many and varied, but all involve 
women at the centre: in Africa, linking food policies to women producers’ 
access to land, credit, technology and markets; in Asia, ensuring that fooo 
processing machines and technologies do not continue to displace women from 
income earning activities; and in Latin America, granting women equal status 
with men in land reforms and cooperative farming strategies so they can 


continue to provide their families with food and income from agriculture. 


Indeed, with or without official recognition, women have already begun 
organising themselves to tackle these crises. In India women have mobilized 
against forest contractors to prevent deforestation. In Kenya and other 
places, community-based self-help systems have been strengthened to deal with 
fie) and water problems. These groups tend to be local, participatory and 
flexible in their willingness and abiljty to take on new survival problems as 


they arise. The activation of women's organizations is key to the potential 
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betterment of all the poor, and this is crucial to raising the awareness of 


poor and landless men as well as policy makers. 


The Balance of Payments and Debt Crisis 


As in the case of food, fuel and water, attempts to deal with the 
financial problems of Third World countries have become increasingly 
ineffective. For different reasons, the two main strategies of economic 
reform -- import-substitution and export promotion -- have failed to reduce 
balance of payments pressures or to sustain domestic economic growth, much 
less reduce income inequalities. Combined with the effects of the current 
worldwide recession, growing protectionism in industrial countries and 
instability in international monetary and financial systems, these strategies 
have led to a rapid growth in Third World debts and an inability to sustain 


repayments. 


The current means of dealing with the debt problem, the so-called 
"structural adjustment” packages negotiated by international financial 
agencies, are likely to have a major detrimental impact on human survival in 
the Third world. Emphasis on export promotion is likely to reduce domestic 
food availability to the poor; and budgetary cutbacks will have a negative 


impact on public sector employment, nutrition, sanitation, transport and 


education. 


For women the “structural adjustment" programmes are likely to have a 


number of effects. Their employment ip smal] firms Producing for the domestic 
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market will decline as these firms go out of business. On the other hand, 
women's work is likely to expand in export-oriented industries where 
employment is often temporary, with high turnover and severe discipline. The 
pressure of debt-stabilisation programmes on incomes will force large numbers 
of women into the “informal sector" where work is characterised by low pay, 
poor conditions and high job insecurity. Cutbacks in social services will 
increase women's burden in tasks such as cooking and health care; women will 
face pressures to reduce their own access to such services; and the school 
dropout rate of young girls is likely to increase as they are forced to 
substitute for women in home tasks or drawn into employment in order to 
supplement family income. The effects of budgetary cutbacks on women have 


also been amply documented in advanced countries, most notably the U.S. and 


England. 


Current means of dealing with the debt problem are creating a major 
crisis for the poor in Third World countries. Since women are responsible for 
the basic needs of households, they are affected both as producers and as 
consumers of the means to fulfil those needs. This is not to glorify women's 
role in household labour or in the “informal sector." Indeed, it is in the 
interests of poor women to join the wider struggle for a more sound national 
and international economic order. This is of particular importance given that 
the supposed scarcity of resources has not preventea spiraling military 


expenditures in either the advanced countries or the Third World. 
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Militarisation and Violence 


The increase in global violence and militarisation has a number of 
related aspects: (1) a growing potential for armed conflict between nations 
as a consequence of growing military expediture; (2) further growth of an 
industrial structure geared to armaments production and trade; (3) a growing 
number of military controlled governments, most of which suppress internal 
dissent and which must been seen in the light of popular resistance to IMF- 
backed programmes for "structural adjustment” through domestic austerity; and 
(4) the growing culture of violence against women in which “macho-ness" and 


brutality are dominant. 


Since the mid-193Us the volume of military activity has increased 
thirteenfold. While the largest military powers constitute the main engine of 
the arms race, developing countries are also spending at a faster pace than 
ever. There has been considerable debate about the economic effects of 
militarisation, specifically on inflation, employment, and growth. In those 
Third World countries which rely on arms imports, the inflationary tendencies 
operate indirectly leading to balance of payments crises, pressures for 
devaluation, ang the consequent upward pressure on prices of imported inputs, 
and hence on domestic prices generally. In terms of employment, it has been 
argued that arms spending carries high Opportunity costs in terms of Civilian 


jobs lost; more employment is created through public endeavours such as 


construction, transport, health, and education. 
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The diversion of resources to military uses in the Third World affects 
vital minerals and land use. The arms race is depleting vital mineral 
reserves in developing countries, which will either be deprived of their 
future civilian use or will find them much more expensive. To the extent that 
land is diverted to military uses, it reduces croplands, grazing lands, 
forests, and ground transportation networks and increases the burden of the 
poor. Military expenditures also divert much needed spending on health, 
education, and social services in both the Third and the First Worlds. There 
is considerable evidence to show that potential exists to redivert a large 
part of current military expenditures towards serving the human needs of 


society, especially the poor. 


The problem of global violence and militarisation has an added dimension 
for women. The use of force to resolve conflict has created large numbers of 
refugees, many of whom are female. Sexual abuse and rape are standara methods 
of terrorizing female prisoners and civilian populations in affected areas. 
Militaristic governments often endorse a "macho" ideology that defines women's 
place as the home, and inculcate through the mass media a view of women as 
weak, corrupting and corruptible. At the same tine, violence against women is 


increasingly depicted in film, television and magazines. 


Though militarism in some ways represents the most degraded form of 
economic and sexual oppression, it also calls forth courageous and tenacious 
resistance from women. From groups of mothers protesting against 
disappearances in Argentina and E) Salvador, to the women's peace movement in 


Europe, and women who engaged in the "parliament of the streets" movement in 
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the Philippines, women's struggles against organised military violence have 
been growing. It must be remembered however that, for poor Third World women, 
peace and the struggle against violence cannot be divorced fram the struggle 
for kati needs, national liberation and a development oriented towards these 
goals. Neither peace nor equality can be separated from development, because 
the conditions that breed violence, war and inequality are themselves often 


the result of development strategies harmful or irrevelant to the poor and to 


women, 
A Crisis of Culture 


Growing worldwide militarisation is being matched by the unleashing of 
powerful social forces -- national Chauvinism, racism and sexism -- that 
subordinate the most oppressed sections of society and dissipate their ability 
to resist the harmful policies discussed so far. For women, the dimensions of 
this crisis include growing violence within the home; attacks on their civil 
Status, physical mobility and work outside the home; and attacks on their 
control over reproduction. Simultaneously there has been a rapid growth both 
in the objectification of women in the media and in sex tourism and 


Prostitution abetted by governments anxious to generate foreign exchange 


earnings. 


In the Third World, these conflicting pressures are enmeshed in the 
growth of other forces of reaction, particularly struggles between the 
upholders of "tradition" and "modernity." Attempts by governments to improve 


women's civil status as a wedge against ,"traditional" power blocs in society 
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are increasingly resulting in simmering tensions. Where the "traditionalists" 
have gained control over the state, women's rights have become one of the 
first targets of attack. In several parts of the world an upsurge in 

’ 


fundamentalism has been accompanied by attempts to return women to their 


“proper” subordinate position in society. 


Consciousness-raising and mass education are essential if these problems 
are to be tackled. Mass education must be supported to counter the rapid 
spread of violent pornography in the mass media, and to change traditional 
perceptions of masculinity and femininity. This can be partially accomplished 
through institutional education and mass action. ‘Support from agencies and 


governments can also play an important role in many countries. 


Raising the consciousness of governments and agency officials is an 
ongoing necessity as this will largely determine their ability to recognise 
women's potential for alleviating the various crises outlined earlier. 
Whether in terms of food production and distribution, regulating fertility or 
generating collective ways of providing services, women's potential is 
significant. Further, from a global perspective, women have demonstrated 
their ability to withstand and organise against violence and militarism. Our 
hopes for a better world depend on the broadening ana strengthening of these 


initiatives. 
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ALTERNATE VISIONS, STRATEGIES AND METHODS 


The experience of working in grassroots organisations and women's groups 
has led us to several fundamental realisations. First, our conciousness and 
ethics now need to be crystallized into a clear vision of what we want society 
to be like, and what we want for women. Second, we need the strategies that 
will get us from here to there, take us beyond the small and fragmented 
efforts of a Decade in which women have begun to understand the enormity of 
the task we have set ourselves, and also the depth of our strength and 
potential. Finally, we need methods for actualising our visions and 
Strategies. It has been a strong theme of the modern women's movement that 
objectives and methods, ends and means are closely bound together. Reflection 
on means and methods is vital if this principle is not to be sacrificed in the 


name of some "greater goog." 
Visions 


We want a world where inequality based on class, gender and race is 
absent from every country, and from the relationships among countries. We 
want a world where basic needs become basic rights and where poverty and al] 
forms of violence are eliminated. In such a world, each person would have the 
Opportunity to develop her or his full potential and creativity, and women's 
values of nurturance and solidarity would characterise human relationships. 
Women's reproductive role would be redefined; the care of children, the 
elderly ana the sick would be shared by men, women and society as a whole. We 


want a world where the massive resources now used to produce weapons and tools 
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of destruction are diverted to areas where they will help to relieve 
oppression both inside and outside the home. This technological revolution 
would eliminate disease and hunger, and give women safe means for the control 
of their fertility. We want a world where all institutions are open to 
participatory democratic processes, where women share in determining 


priorities and making decisions. 


Few can object to this vision. Yet we often hear that the world lacks 
the resources to meet the needs of all the poor, and that poor countries must 
increase their own production before mass living standards can be improved. 
Both these statements are patently false. The massive and growing resource 
diversion toward militarisation gives the lie to the first, while the cited 
examples of countries which have grown rapidly without improving mass living 
conditions, and others which have done the reverse prove that there is no 
simple relation between economic growth and basic needs. 

What is lacking is not resources, but political will. In a world so 
dividea by economic interest and political power, we cannot expect political 
will for systemic change to emerge voluntarily among those in power. It must 
be fostered by mass movements that focus on the basic rights of the poor, and 
demand a reorientation of policies and programmes toward that end. And, such 
a reorientation will only be successful if we recognise the links between 
attaining those basic rights and transforming the institutions that 
subordinate women. This cannot be achieved without the self-empowerment of 


women. 
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Strategies 


Improving women's opportunities requires long terin strategies that 
Challenge existing structures and make governments accountable to people for 
their decisions. Short-term approaches to improving women's living conditions 
are ineffective unless they are combined with such long term strategies to 
re-establish people's -- and especially women's -- control over the decisions 
that shape their lives. Women's voices must enter the definition of 


development and the making of policy choices. 


In the long run, we need to break down the structures of inequality 
between men and women, Classes and nations. These divisions act as barriers 
to development processes responsive to the needs of people. Such a 
fundamental change has two basic requirements -- national liberation from 

al self- ‘eliance, at least in 
Satisfying such basic needs as food and energy, health care, water, and 
education. This demands among other policy Changes, a shift away from 
export-led growth in agriculture and industry, and greater control over the 
activities of multinational corporations. There must also bea world-wide 
reduction in military spending and resource use. Such Changes in the 
international System are ineffective unless che! diate tes within nations are 
reduced. In particular,’ rural landholding must be altered through genuine 
land reform which gives equal status to women, not only for reasons of equity 


but also in order to fulfill basic requirements such as food, fuel and water. 
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vi/short-term strategies must, of necessity, respond to the current crises, 
but in ways that build experience toward the longer vision. In the area of 
food production, for example. advocate a shift toward policy packages that 
promote a diversified agricultural base, leading to a safer, long-term balance 
between export and food/subsistence crops. In the current crisis policies 
should mobilize women's experience and skills in food production, processing 
and marketing. Towards this end governments should “ase restrictions and 
pressures on women petty traders and vendors, while increasing the 


availability of credit for self-employed women in this group. 


In the area of poor women's employment, the major research institutes at 
the national and international levels should be turning their attention to 
Pechaolonies that will reduce drudgery without reducing employment. Women's 
organizations have been active in the areas of appropriate technology, food 
processing and storage, water provision and fuel and these experiences can be 
utilizea. We also need to address ee exclusion of women 
agricultural labourers from farm labour unions and of women workers from 
industrial unions, both in traditional and in export industries and free trade 
zones. In petty trade and services women suffer particularly from police 
harrassment, lack of credit, access to markets, and obstacles in obtaining 
licenses. Support for women in such activities will help them meet the 


consumption requirements of the poor in rural and urban areas. 


we do. not expect these strategies to be implemented without broad, 
energetic, and sustained efforts by women's organizations and like-minded 


groups." Political mobilization, legal, changes, consciousness-raising and 
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popular education are core activities in the process we envisage. At the 
global level, a movement of women and the oppressed can mobilize support for 
the common goals of a more just and equitable international order, and for 
disarmament. A global network of women's organizations and research groups 
committed to these goals could exchange experiences and information, suggest 
needed actions and provide support. The initiation of projects on problems at 
the regional level is also crucial, particularly for supporting women in 
countries that are politically repressive or in which the state has attacked 


women's social and economic status. 


In building movements at the national level, we must form coalitions and 
alliances to help us to buila a broad-based and influential movement. 
Organizations of women and poor men formed to implement specific progr ammes 
and to work as pressure groups have already demonstrated their potential. 
Mobilization around specific laws and civil codes may also be required to 
Strengthen these strategies. Here women's organizations can draw on the 
Support of other socially conscious groups, and in return, provide support in 
Struggles around civil liberties, political repression, and abuse. 

4 

We must raise the level of awareness about women's subordination through 
popular culture, the media, and formal and informal education. Governments 
must be pressured to give us a greater voice in radio, television, film and 
other mass media, and to generate more funding for such programmes. Because 
large segments of our people are stil] illiterate or unused to the printed 
word, we need to concentrate on techniques for Popular and mass education. we 


must also educate lower-level planners and functionaries as well as activists, 


and make inroads into formal education. 
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‘ 


Empowering Uurselves Through Urganizations: Types and Methods 


What methods for the empowerment of individual women and organizations 
can build strategies and movements for social change consonant with our 
vision? Empowerment of organizations, individuals and movements has certain 
requisites. These include resources (finance, knowledge, technology), skills 
training, and leadership formation on the one side; and democratic processes, 
dialogue, participation in policy and decision making, and techniques for 
conflict resolution on the other. Flexibility of membership requirements can 
also be helpful, especially to poor working women whose time commitments and 
work burdens are already severe. Within organizations, open and democratic 
processes are essential in empowering women to withstand the social and family 


pressures that result from their participation. 


Women's organizations have developed a range of methods for reaching 
marginalized women and have made significant contributions during the Decade. 
However, in order to move forward it is necessary for us to analyze the 
conflicts and issues that challenge our organizations. One such problem 
arises in our search for non-hierarchical and non-formal organizational 
structures in a world increasingly formalized and hierarchical. In some 
instances this has led groups to avoid clear assignment of responsibilities or 
delegation of authority for fear of mirroring existing hierarchies or 
established power structures. In turn, this has made it difficult for such 
groups to establish clearly defined relationships with complex bureaucratized 
decision-making bodies. Their efforts to pressure for policies in women's 


interests may be less effective as a result. The challenge here is to devise 
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innovative ways of sharing responsibilities that do not reinforce existing 
relationships of domination. And we must develop structures which keep 
leaders accountable and responsive to the voices and needs of the membership 


at all levels of the organization. 


Another challenge is the need to ally ourselve more Closely and 
effectively with other grassroots organizations while keeping our autonomy and 
theirs. As a result of having been used by governments, agencies or 
organizations for purposes not in our interest or of our choosing, we tend to 
look with suspicion upon any political force or body that is not of our 
making. Through a process of dialogue and cooperation in joint programmes we 
can begin to build mutual respect for the strengths and capacities of 


different groups, and trust in each other's intentions. 


Last but not least, we must strengthen our ability and willingness to 
share power within our own organizations. Uemocratization of organizations 
and widening of their membership base is essential -- as this distributes 
power and diffuses hierarchy. We need to assert and commit ourselves to an 
ethic in our organizations which rejects personal power-seeking and greea. 
The women's movement needs to show by example that it is possible to bring 
this ethic into the centre of public life. ur own life experiences of 
Cooperation and nurturance can be enriching to our organizations and to the 


world in which they function. 


One of the most precious assets of the women's movement is the rich 


diversity of our experiences, understandings, and world-views combined with a 
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growing recognition that we cannot propose a programme for the betterment of 
women alone but for all people, developed from women's perspectives. We now 
need to build on these experiences and to assert our role in shaping the major 
social and economic issues of our times. We do this with the recognition that 
few contemporary large movements have the mass potential, the freshness of 
vision, the courage to experiment with new methods for action, adn the respect 
for diversity and challenge of the women's movement. It is time for us to 


assert this with clarity, rigor, and passion. 
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